THE CONTRAST

for her brother Frank, whom she wished to consult; but he
was out, and she then desired to speak to Mr. Barlow himself.
She was shown into his office, and she told him her business,
without  any   circumlocution,   with   the  plain   language   and .,
ingenuous countenance of truth.

' Indeed, sir,' said she, ' I should be glad you would come
directly to my mistress and speak to her yourself; for she will
mind what you say, and I only hope she may do the just thing
by her relations. I don't want her fortune, nor any part of it,
but a just recompense for my service. Knowing this in my
own heart, I forgive them for all the ill-will they bear me: it
being all founded in a mistaken notion.'

There was a gentleman in Mr. Barlow's office who was
sitting at a desk writing a letter, when Patty came in : she took
him for one of the clerks. Whilst she was speaking, he turned
about several times, and looked at her very earnestly. At last
he went to a clerk, who was folding up some parchments, and
asked who she was. He then sat down again to his writing,
without saying a single word. This gentleman was Mr. Josiah
Crumpe, the Liverpool merchant, Mrs. Crumpe's eldest nephew,
who had come to Monmouth, in consequence of the account
he had heard of his aunt's situation. Mr. Barlow had lately
amicably settled a suit between him and one of his relations
at Monmouth ; and Mr. Crumpe had just been signing the
deed relative to this affair. He was struck with the disinter-
estedness of Patty's conduct; but he kept silence that she
might not find out who he was, and that he might have full
opportunity of doing her justice hereafter. He was not one of
the ravens, as Mrs. Crumpe emphatically called those who
were hovering over her, impatient for her death : he had, by
his own skill and industry, made himself not only independent,
but rich. After Patty was gone, he with the true spirit of a
British merchant declared that he was as independent in his
sentiments as in his fortune ; that he would not crouch or fawn
to man or woman, peer or prince, in his majesty's dominions ;
no, not even to his own aunt. He wished his old aunt Crumpe,
he said, to live and enjoy all she had as long as she could ;
and if she chose to leave it to him after her death, well and
good ; he should be much obliged to her: if she did not, why
well and good.; he should not be obliged to be obliged to her:
and that, to his humour, would perhaps be better still.
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